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Translated for this Journal. 


Concerts at the Conservatoire in Paris. 


(From La Revue et Gazette Musicale, Feb. 22). 


We should occupy ourselves more often with 
these fine manifestations of the musical art, if the 
Société des Concerts varied its programme a 
little more. But, with a few exceptions, the 
same pieces figure in their turn each year. The 
Society was founded thirty-five years ago, by a 
decree of M. the aid-de-camp of the King, 
charged with the department of the Fine Arts, 
dated Feb. 15, 1828. It opened its first session 
on the 7th of March following, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, with the Symphony of Beethoven 
in E flat, called the Heroic Symphony. From 
that day, how many times has the Symphony in 
E flat been executed by the same artists, in the 
same place? Thirty-five times at least, and 
probably many more times. since we find it 
(generally redemanded ) at the head of the pro- 
gramme of the second concert, given on Sunday 
the 23d of March. How many times, since then, 
has this chef-d’euvre been analyzed, appreciated, 
commented upon in the Revue Musicale, which 
existed before the Société des Concerts, and which 
from the 16th of March 1828, by the pen of its 
learned founder, M. Fétis, has proclaimed its ad- 
miration and its lively sympathy for that precious 
institution? We know not, and have not the 
least desire to examine intoit. But it will be 
readily imagined that we experience no irresisti- 
ble desire to attest once more upon our honor 
and our conscience, before God and men, that 
the first movement of this Symphony in E flat is 
asplendid and colossal work. in spite of the inex- 
plicable harmonic hizarrerie which accompanies 
the re-entrance of the principal theme ;—that 
the second movement (funeral march) is one of 
the sublimest couceptions that ever issued from 
the brain of a musician, &c.. &. Our readers 
know all this by heart, and do not ask us to re- 
peat it. 

What we say of the ‘ Eroica’ applies to all 
the Symphonies of Beethoven, and to those of 
Mozart, and to those of Haydn, which the Socie- 
ty has adopted; and to the grand Septuor in E 
flat, of which it obstinately persists, no one knows 
why, in giving only the second part; and to the 
overtures of Weber, Beethoven, Mozart, &c. 
These are chef-d’euvres, assuredly, but chef-d’ 
euvres about which there is nothing‘left to say ; 
and as for the execution, the superiority of the 
orchestra of the Conservatoire over all orchestras 
in the world is so generally recognized, [?] that 
any compliment addressed to this marvellous as- 
semblage of great musicians would seem trivial, 
and almost flat. 

But let not our observations on the immutabili- 
ty of the programmes of the Société des Concerts 
be taken for a criticism. It got possession very 
early of all that the art has produced that is most 
beautiful. It gives in all ten sessions (concerts), 
including the two Concerts spirituels. This scarce- 
ly suffices to enable the unchangeable audience 





of the Rue Bergére to hear the masterworks 
which it adores and to which it holds. Is it then 
too much to taste the Pastoral Symphony once 
ina year? Every addition to the repertoire isa 
substitution. This is what must not be forgotten 
and what renders the operation so difficult. This 
public of the Conservatoire is exacting and ex- 
clusive, because it is enthusiastic. When it is not 
contented, it knows how to make it felt,—with- 
out forgetting the laws of politeness either—and 
we have seen it disquiet itself, sometimes far more 
than was reasonable, against experiments which, 
in our opinion, deserved rather to be encouraged. 
Now all artists, however high they may be placed, 
naturally and as if by instinet respect their pub- 
lic even in its weaknesses. 

A witty person said to us one day: “In order 
to succeed at the Conservatoire, it is necessary to 
be dead.” Doubtless this is not absolutely true, 
and there have been illustrious examples to 
prove the contrary ; but we could cite facts far 
more numerous which seem to give an air of 
reason to this charming notion. 

Among these facts not the least was the execu- 
tion in the first concert of this year of the chorus 
of nymphs from Psyche, by M. Ambrose Thomas. 
It is an extract from the comic opera played 
under that title a few years ago. The nymphs 
devoted to Venus, and jealous of the attractions 
of Pysche, give her rather a cold and unfriendly 
reception, rally her, insult her. The composer 
has admirably expressed these evil feelings and 
this fury scarcely disguised under an assumed 
gaiety. But he has known how to avoid the 
rock on which so many others would have per- 
ished. He has not forgotten that these in- 
solent ones, after all, were goddesses, although 
goddesses offthe antichamber. Their gaiety keeps 
within bounds, their laughter has nothing trivial, 
and their song is relieved by the finest harmonies 
and the most distinguished sonorous combinations. 
The audience made a féte of this novelty, al- 
though the author still lives and bears himself 
marvellously well. They demanded a repetition 
that same evening. 

This fine piece was followed by the Overture 
and the first air of Mozart’s Idomeneo, never 
performed before in Paris. 

Mozart was twenty-four years old when he 
gave his Idomeneo at Munich, in the month of 
January 1781. He was then in his full force 
for the extraordinary men, whom Providence has 
marked out for great things, form themselves 
rapidly, and soon arrive at their maturity. It 
was at the age of twenty-four that Rossini wrote, 
in the same year, the “Barber of Seville” and 
“Otello.” Mozart is entire in the Jdomeneo.— 
The overture bears a marvellous stamp of ener- 
gy and grandeur. The learned arrangement of 
the plan, the simple and grand character of the 
motives, the richness of the developments, the 
vigor of the instrumental coloring, the boldness 
of the harmonies, all attest a master hand and 


one of sovereign power. The air of Ilia: Padre, 
germani, addio!, which follows this beautiful 





symphony, has a nobleness of style and a depth 
of expression which have never been surpassed. 
It would be admired in Don Giovanni or in La 
Clemenza di Tito. Moreover Mme. Vanden- 
Heuvel-Duprez sang it like a great artist. She 
penetrated into and rendered all the inten- 
tions, even to the most delicate nuances; one 
would have sworn that she had studied it 
with the author himself, so faithfully did 
she express his thought. We see no other 
singer at the present time who is more worthy to 
make herself heard in this privileged circle, in 
this temple consecrated to the worship of the 
great geniuses of all times and countries. 

In the second concert M. Saint-Saéns execut- 
ed the Fantasia of Beethoven for piano, chorus 
and orchestra, a composition very piquant and 
singularly original. The entrance of the chorus, 
which is wholly unexpected, produces a_ striking 
effect. M. Saint-Saéns played his part with a 
masterly aplomb and perfect cleanness. He would 
leave nothing to be desired if he only had a 
more marrowy touch, and if one could see him now 
and then warm up a little. What! such calm- 
ness, such an imperturbable sang-froid in inter- 
preting Beethoven ! 

They undertook, in the third concert, the 
Cheeur de la Charité, a charming piece, of ineffa- 
ble elegance and sweetness, in which the motive is 
accompanied, the second time that it presents 
itself, by that descending scale, so ingenious and 
so bold, which inspired Adolph Adam with so 
much admiration. Perhaps it did not produce 
all the effect that might have been expected.— 
But it must be observed that this chorus, written 
at the solicitation of M. Troupenas, was specially 
designed for young ladies’ schvols. That it should 
seem, at the Conservatoire, a little too simple, a 
little too calm, is not astonishing. Besides, Ros- 
sini only put a piano accompaniment to it. We 
do not know what officious hand has translated 
this accompaniment, has arranged it for a harp 
and an orchestra ; but we wage that the author, 
if they had asked him, would have known how 
to add to it some ingredients in a higher taste. 

To these first three concerts the Society, al- 
ways alive to noble inspirations,has added a fourth, 
apart from the subscription, of which the pro- 
ceeds were devoted to the operatives in the cot- 
ton factories. The Symphony in C minor and 
the Septuor of Beethoven, the overture to 
Oberon, a beautiful chorus from Mendelssohn’s 
Paulus, and an admirable motet for double 
choir by Sebastian Bach, were the musical at- 
tractions. The hall proved too small to receive 
all the dilettanti who came to offer their money. 
Never has this admirable music been executed 


with more verve more heart. 
Leon DuROcHER. 


Balfe’s New Opera. 
(From the London Musical World, Fsb. 14). 

On Thursday night the new opera called The 
Armorer of Nantes, for which Mr. Balfe found 
music and our esteemed co-laborer, Mr. J. V, 
Bridgeman, the words, was produced in presence 
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of an audience disposed to enthusiasm, and 
crowding every part of the theatre. 

Anne, Duchess of Brittany (Miss Hiles), is 
sought in marriage by the French king, Louis 
XII. That monarch, actuated somewhat by a 
feeling of affection and a great deal by a desire 
to annex the rich Duchy of Brittany to the crown 
of France, has employed every means in his 
power to attain hisend. — But, when the opera 
opens, it is far from certain he will succeed. His 
envoy, M. de Villefranche (Mr. Weiss ), discovers 
that a certain unprincipled, but gay and dashing, 
adventurer, Fabio Fabiani (Mr. Santley) has 
found favor in the eyes of the Duchess, and, in- 
deed, so fascinated her, that she loads him with 
honors and wealth. Nor is this all. There is 
reason to believe that she may bestow on him her 
hand. At this juncture, when matters wear so 
unfavorable an aspect for Louis XIL., M. de Ville- 
franche obtains possession of a letter, in which a 
considerable number of Breton nobles have 
offered their aid to place the Duchy of Brittany 
in the hands of the German Emperor. Armed 
with-this letter he informs the nobles that their 
lives are in his hands. At the same time, how- 
ever, he assures them that he will not betray 
them, provided they will aid himin getting rid, 
by fair means or foul, of Fabio Fabiani, who 
threatens to endanger so. seriously the French 
king’s chance of gaining the Duchess’s hand. 
The nobles readily promise to do as M. de Ville- 
franche requires. Scarcely have the nobles 
retired ere Marie, an orphan (Miss Louisa Pyne), 
rushes from a small house at one corner of the 
publie place, across which the Duchess has passed. 
She is quickly followed by Dame Bertha (Mrs. 
Aynsley Cooke), and from a conversation be- 
tween the two, we learn that Dame Bertha, 
forgetful of everything save the desire of gain, 
has betrayed her trust, and, instead of carefully 
watching over Marie’s safety, has yielded to the 
bribes of a young gallant, styled the Chevalier 
de Coutras, and, under some ‘pretence or other, 
given him access to the house in which she and 
Marie reside, and which belongs, by the way, to 
Raoul, the armorer (Mr. W. Harrison). Marie, 
innocent, kind, and inexperienced, has at first 
seen nothing wrong in the courteous stranger's 
visits, but at length she becomes alarmed. — Her 
conscience, too, smites her. She has been adopt- 
ed by Raoul, who has carefully tended her 
through her childhood. Raoul, however. no 
longer loves her with the affection of a guardian 
for his ward, but with the glowing passion of a 
most devoted suitor. In ashort time, he is about 
to make her his wife. She, too, we have 
already said, is fondly attached tohim. The idea 
of wronging him, by deed or even thought, strikes 
her with dismay, and she resolves to tell him all 
that has occurred. Dame Bertha is alarmed at 
this, and uses all her power to dissuade her from 
it. Marie has written to the Chevalier and ap- 
pointed a meeting with him alone that same 
night, for the purpose of informing him she must 
never sce him more. Dame Bertha urges her 


as 


still to accord the interview, in’ consideration of 


the object for which it has been granted, and also 
not to speak to Raoul on the subject. The poor 
girl, acting as she thinks for the best, and desirous 
to screen Dame Bertha from Raoul’s just censure, 
promises compliance, or, at least, promises not to 
say anything to Raoul that night. This is all that 
Dame Bertha wishes, for it has been arranged 
between the Chevalier and herself that the form- 
er shall forcibly carry Marie off, during the ab- 
sence of Raoul, before the dawn. But fate wills 
it otherwise. Raoul, attracted by his love, leaves 
his workshop to say a few words to his betrothed 
before she retires to rest. Before his house he 
meets a Jew (Mr. H. Corri), who warns him not 
to return to his work, but to remain and watch. 
Struck by what the Jew tells him, Raoul conceals 
himself near at hand, just as a cavalier jumps on 
shore and directs his footsteps towards the armor- 
er’s house. The Jew stops him and, on the 
stranger's asserting himself to be the Chevalier 
de Coutras, declares he is no other than Fabio 
Fabiani, who, forgetful of the affection he feigns 
for the Duchess, is. for some motive or other, bent 
on effecting the ruin of Marie, the armorer’s be- 














trothed. Disregarding Fabio Fabiani’s mena- 
ces, the Jew proceeds to state that Marie is the 
long lost daughter, supposed to be dead, of the 
Count de Brissac—a loyal and devoted adherent 
of the late Duke of Britanny, Francis IT.—and 
entitled to the Count’s vast estates and wealth 
which the Duchess has recently bestowed upon 
Fabio. To obtain the proofs, which the Jew 
possesses, of Marie’s parentage and rights, Fabio 
stabs the Jew. But the latter is too cunning for 
his murderer. He flings the papers from him as 
he falls, and they are discovered by Raoul, who 
has been attracted to the spot by the cries of the 
murdered man. A few words the latter utters, 
moreover, excite Raoul’s suspicions. He is not 
destined to remain long in doubt. On the return 
of Fabio, who has been to seek the boatman in 
whose boat he arrived to obtain his assistance in 
flinging the Jew into the Loire, matters take a 
strange turn. Yequired by Raoul to state by 
what right he is about to enter the house towards 
which he is directing his course, Fabio replies 
that he does so by the best of all rights. The 
house is his own, or, at any rate, that of his mis- 
tress. This provokes a fearful outburst on the 
part of Raoul, who brands Fabio as a lying vil- 
lian. Fabio contemptuously tosses over Marie’s 
letter, in which she makes the appointment to 
receive Fabio that evening alone. At first, Raoul 
is paralysed, as it were; but recovering himself 
and wrought up to the highest pitch of fury, he 
rushes upon Fabio with the purpose of avenging 
his injured honor. But he is unarmed. — Fabio 
dares him to do his worst, and, jeeringly offering 
him the key to his (Raoul’s) house, which key he 
has of course received from Dame Bertha, leaves 
the spot with the intention of getting rid of Raoul 
as soon as possible. Goaded to desperation, 
Raoul is ripe for any deed by which he may sat- 
isfy his desire for revenge. In this mood he is 
found by M. de Villefranche, who is delighted to 
meet with so apt an agent for working out Fabio’s 
downfall. A compact is instantly concluded be- 
tween the two. M. de Villafranche promises to 
wipe out in Fabian’s blood the injury inflicted on 
Raoul; and Raoul, on his side, pledges his word 
to place his life at the disposal of M. de Ville- 
franche. 

Such is the substance of the first act. In Act 
II. we find Fabio urging bis suit with the Duch- 
ess, who feigns to believe his protestations of 
love. But she has been informed by the wily De 
Villefranche of what has occurred. — Unwilling, 
however, tocondemn Fabio too rashly, she sum- 
mons Marie to her presence, and questions her as 
to the truth of the statement made by the envoy 
of the French king. Marie owns that she has 
written to say that Fabio might meet her the pre- 
ceding evening alone, during the absence of 
Raoul. To her horror, the latter, who has heard 
all she has said, having been previously concealed 
by the Duchess behind the tapestry of the apart- 
ment, comes forward. Tgnorant of the truth, 
he fancies that Marie has betrayed him. Life, 
without the love of her to whom he is so devoted, 
has lost all its charms, and he ratifies by an oath 
the promise already made to M. de Villefranche. 
Before this, however, he stipulates that the Duch- 
ess shall reinstate the daughter of the Count de 
Brissac in the estates and wealth which belonged 
to her father, and which the Duchess has recently 
granted to Fabio. This the Duchess swears to 
do. Raoul then declares the Count’s long lost 
daughter is Marie. | Tn corroboration of this as- 
sertion, he gives the Duchess the papers he has 
received from the Jew. Dismissing Marie, the 
Duchess enquires of Raoul if he has a weapon 
with him. Raoul shows her a dagger—the same 
with which Fabio has committed the murder, and 
which Raoul has picked up after the murder. 
Seizing his arm, the Duchess calls out for help. 
M. de Villefranche, accompanied by some noble- 
men attached to the court, rushes in, and the 
Duchess accuses Raoul of having attempted to 
assassinate her. Raoul, in the greatest surprise, 
is about to deny the charge, when the Duchess 
reminds him of their compact, and orders him to 
be kept in safe custody. Fabio, ignorant of the 
danger which menances him, re-appears. He as- 
sures the Duchess that the greatest misery he can 


suffer is to be absent even for a moment from her 
side. She replies that he ought to console him- 
self with the assurance that, while he was away, 
she had done nothing but think of him; indeed, 
anxious to please him, she has sent for an old 
friend of his, and with these words confronts him 
with Marie. He ‘s petrified at the sight of the 
latter, but, putting a bold face on the matter, 
denies that he knows her. The Duchess orders 
him to give up hissword. He obeys her, but ob- 
serves that he never yet knew it was a crime for 
aman to woo a young girl. Unable to restrain 
her rage, the Duchess aceuses him, before her 
assembled court, of having hired a bravo to assas- 
sinate her. Fabio indignantly denies the charge. 
The Duchess gives a signal, Raoul steps forward, 
and corroborates her words. As proofs of Fabio’s 
euilt, the dageer taken from Raoul, and with 
which, as we know, Fabio mardered the Jew, is 
brought forward, as well as the purse he offered 
Raoul for his aid in helping to throw the Jew 
into the river, and which Raoul declares he gave 
him to make the attempt on the life of the Duch- 
ess. Every one is convinced of Fabio’s guilt, and 
both he and Raoul are made prisoners, prepara- 
tory to being led to death. 

Three weeks are supposed to have elapsed be- 
tween Act II. and Act. II. The Duchess’s 
anger has cooled down, and her love for Fabio 
resumed its sway over her heart. She would 
now set him free, but M. de Villefranche has ex- 
cited the nobles of Brittany against Fabio, and 
they determine he shall die. The Duchess, how- 
ever, defies their efforts, and resolves to carry out 
her intention. For this purpose she visits the 
prison—the old Castle of Nantes—in which Fabio 
is confined. Afraid, however, of the power of 
her nobles. she dares not let it be known that she 
has been instrumental in saving Fabio. At this 
moment, Marie, who is now acknowledged as the 
Countess de Brissac, steps forward and volunteers 
to do the Duchess’s bidding. She has gained ac- 
cess to the prison by bribing one of the under 
goalers. The Duchess, thinking Marie still loves 
Fabio, unsuspectingly accepts her services, and 
orders M. de Kerkouen (Mr. Lyal), the Govern- 
or of the Castle, and Pascal (Mr. Aynsley 
Cooke), the head gaoler, to execute all the com- 
ands that Marie may give him. laving done 
this, she hastens away to frustrate the machina- 
tions in which she has reason to fear M. de Ville- 
franche is engaged to stir up the people of 
Nantes to a revolt. When the Duchess has left, 
Marie details her plans for the escape of the 
prisoner. .She has an interview with Raoul, who 
is still devotedly attached to her. She convinces 
him that she is innocent, and faithful to him, 
Raoul believes her, and once more prizes life, 
which, while he deemed her false, he despised. 
Suddenly the noise of a conflict is heard without, 
The people, moved by the intrigues of the French 
Envoy, have at length risen in revolt. They 
have overpowered the troops, and cry aloud for 
Fabio’s death. At this conjuncture, M. de Ker- 
kouén returns with the boatrian who is to convey 
Fabio to the Castle. To his surprise he meets 
not the favorite, but Raoul. He instantly per- 
ceives Marie’s intention, but promises to say noth- 
ing. The fact is, he feels but too willing to assist 
herin deceiving the Duchess, for he has been 
bribed by M. de Villefranche, with the promise 
of the post of Governer of the Bastille in Paris, 
if he will mar the Duchess’s plans, and prevent 
Fabio’s escape. Raoul now hurries off, but not 
before M. de Kerkouén, who is rather fearful he 
may lose his head, shonld the Duchess discover 
his treachery, has ordered the boatman for fear 
of accident, not to be in too great a hurry, but 
to delay as much as possible. 

Meanwhile. the tumult before the Castle has 
increased. The Duchess rushes in, followed by 
M. de Villefranche, and several Breton nobles. 
She learns from M. de Kerkouén that Fabio is 
still a prisoner. Darting a terrible glance at the 
Governor, she appeals to the noblemen present 
to protect her. Her appeal is in vain. At last, 
exhausted, and totally overcome by grief, she 
yields. M. de Villefranche advances to a bal- 
cony, and informs the assembled people that 





Fabio will be executed within an hour. The 
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Duchess dismisses every one except M. de Ker- 
kouén. She upbraids him with his treachery, 
and says, that if Fabio falls, he also shall die. M. 
de Kerkouén quails before the danger with which 
he ismenaced. Suddenly, an idea’ strikes him. 
The victim is to be led to the scaffold with a gag 
of iron in his mouth, and his body enveloped in 
a black veil from head to foot. If the people 
behold a head fall, what matter whose itis! If 
he could substitute Raoul for Fabio! He rushes 
to the window overlooking the river. The boat- 
man, mindful of the orders he has received, has 
not yet left. M.de Kerkouén makes a signal. 
The boatman replies, and turns back his boat to 
the Castle. M. de Kerkouén has attained his 
object. Fabio’s life and his own are saved. 

Meanwhile, Marie is unable to leave the Cas- 
tle, as all the outlets are secured by the people. 
Wandering through the old building, she sees a 
procession of monks and soldiers conducting the 
prisoner to the seaffold. M. de Villefranche also 
sees it. Ile fancies the man enveloped in_ the 
black veil is too tall for Fabio. — It instantly 
strikes him that M. de Kerkouén has been playing 
him false. Ile rushes off to aseertain whether 
his suspicions are well-founded. Marie is now 
discovered by the Duchess. — The people shout 
with savage joy on beholding the victim as he is 
Jed to the fatal block. The Duchess laughs scorn- 
fully, and congratulates Marie that Fabio will 
escape after all, and tells her that it is not he, but 
Raoul, the armorer, who is concealed beneath the 
veil. Marie is thunderstruck. She is about to 
rash ferward to inform the populace of the deceit 
practised upon them, when the Duchess endeav- 
ors to restrain her, but Marie breaks from her 
grasp. She is hastening to the balcony, when 
the report of a cannon is heard. It is the signal 
agreed upon to announce that the prisoner is 
mounting the scaffold. She gasps for breath. A 
second cannon is heard, the prisoner is laving his 
head upon the block. Marie staggers forward. 
A third cannon now booms through the night. 
The prisoner has ceased to live. A tremendous 
ery rends the air. Marie is on the point of sink- 
ing to the ground, when the curtains at the back 
of the stave are flung aside, and M. de Ville- 
franche appears leading in Raoul, whom he has 
saved. Fabio is no more, and Louis XII. has no 
rival left to fear. 

With regard to the performance, we must be 
satisfied to record for the present that, thanks in 
a great measure to Mr. Alfred Mellon, it was one 
of the most satisfactory, ina general sense, that 
we ever remember on a first night. Six pieces 
were encored, namely, Marie’s cavatina, “Oh 
would that my heart” (Miss L. Pyne); Raoul’s 
ballad, “ In the desert waste of life ” (Mr. Har- 
rison) ; Fabio’sbarcarole, * The flower is beau- 
tv” (Mr. Santley);  Villefrauche’s ballad, 
“ Truth and beauty” (Mr. Weiss) ; Marie’s bal- 
lad, “There’s one who fear’d me” (Miss L. 
Pyne); the dance of gypsies (gypsies) ; and Ra- 
oul’s ballad, “ Oh love is like a reed” (Mr Har- 
rison). These, however, although on the present 
oceasion they are most successful, are not in 
every instance the best pieces in the opera. 

Although the performance occupied more thau 
four hours, the audience, who had already called 
forward the composer, author, and principal sing- 
ers at the end of the first act, summoned them 
again with immense warmth and unanimity at 
the conclusion of the third. 





(From the Athenzum.) 


“Another success proclaimed to a crowded 
theatre by more encore than can be easily count- 
ed !—another of those events, we are sorry to 
add, which hold back our hope in national Opera, 
and tempt us to aid the Continental inquiry, for- 
ever sardonically put, “ Are the English a musi 
cal people?” The matter is one not to be dis- 
missed briefly ; the success is too discouraging 
not to claim the closest examination. 

To take Victor Hugo's ferocious yet remarka- 
ble tragedy of “Maria Tudor,” as subject for 
opera, was in itself a cardinal mistake. The 
cameleon character of The Queen, with all its 
lurid lights and dull shades, its passion and its 
pettiness, is untranslatable in music. Then, the 





instrument which gives the deadliest sting of 
poison to her gloomy vengeance,—namely, the 
seduction of the younger heroine by the Court 
adventurer who has practised on the credulity of 
the Queen,—when it is modified as here, to suit 
English requirements, into a mere case of temp- 
tation, render her position with her burgher lover 
and protector without consequence or probability : 
Mr. Bridgeman having retained ber remorse in full, 
while he has softened her infidelity. The story 
is destroyed thereby. | The long explanations in 
dialogue which lead up to the most striking and 
intricate situations, such as those of the first and 
third acts, must engender heaviness, were they 
treated by the most masterly hands. Lastly, to 
lighten the oppressive gloom of so dark a trage- 
dy, it has been thought necessary to introduce a 
liberal allowance of ballads; to suspend a grave 
situation by thrusting in a band of gipsies, who 
dance when murder is afoot; to sanction the 
monstrosity of the final cuckoo rondo of exulta- 
tion by regulation “made and_ provided,” after 
the ears have hardly been cleared of the boom of 
the cannon announcing a popular riot quelled by 
the execution of a royal favorite, for whom, by 
one woman, so much sin had been dared—by an- 
other, so much agony endured. “Titus Andron- 
icus” is little more irrational as a theme for oper- 
atic illustration than “Marie Tudor.” The heap 
of horrors and consolations, which it would be 
superfluous farther to disentangle for the benefit 
of those not well read in French tragedy, is not 
made lighter by the scene being transferred 
from the Thames to the Loire—from London to 
Nantes. The words, again, of “The Armorer of 
Nantes” are remarkable enough te depress the 
most sanguine hoper. Yet they come from the 
pen of the author of “The Puritan’s Daughter ;” 
a book, it may be recollected, which promised 
better things from its writer. That such text 
could be by any one or anywhere accepted is al- 
most inconceivable ; its adoption by Mr. Balfe 
argues an indifference to every consideration of 
art or sense which amounts to a cynocism not 
gratifying to contemplate. No wonder that we 
have no real English Opera, so few articulate 
English singers!—no wonder that persons of 
taste and intelligence prefer burlesque and 
“screaming farce” to sitnations of passion and 
moments of sentiment made ridiculous by the 
language in which they are conveyed. 

Even Mr. Balfe, habitually unselect 
been, is on this occasion overborne by the dead 
weight imposed on him. ITis oldest and most 
frivolous phrases. his best used forms, his least 
skillful combinations, are here assembled, as 
though he had been aware that labor and pains 
would be thrown away. There is motion in some 
of his music; but the rhythms are affected, and 
the tunes are far-fetched and faded. There are 
many ballads ; but there is not one which will, we 
think, remain. The example of the Italian com- 
posers (disastrously set by Signor Rossini in the 
trial-scene of his “ Gazza Ladra,” and followed 
by Donizetti and Signor Verdi to satiety) of 
making passion, surprise and despair, speak to 
the most frivolous rhythms, is here followed out 
to its extremest consequences. Crime and 
cheatery traffic in a waltz tempo: vide the scene 
which precedes the murder of the Jew. An- 
guish and madness walk in a Polonaise ; vide the 
concerted piece in the second finale (which, how- 
ever, considered without reference to its purpose, 
is one of the best numbers of the score). The 
best music in the opera, because having the most 
propriety, is that of the Gipsy bat/et. Nor has 
Mr. Balfe ever (and this is saying much) been so 
disregardful of connexion, meaning and accent 
in the setting of his words. 


as he has 





Robert le Diable at the Boston Theatre. 
(From the Daily Advertiser.) 


They who have attended operatic performances in 
the great European capitals must regret in American 
theatres the absence of many things which yave a 
splendid perfection to what they saw abroad, and 
they cannot but sigh for the orchestras of four score 
musicians, the choruses of more than a hundred 
voices, and the competent secondo performers that 
they remember so well. Yet they cannot complain 


that these are not set before them here, when they 
recall the stupendous subsidies which foreign mana- 
gers receive, either at large from the imperial hand, 
or in the form of subscriptions from a rich and fash- 
ionable aristocracy. They do not forget the positive- 
ness of excellence implied in the various works nam- 
ed in a cis-Atlantic repertoire, but they are careful 
not to expect more than the money paid for the opera 
will fairly buy. Judging by their experience and 
knowledge they may feel that an_insuflicient repres- 
entation is given them; yet, considering what are the 
obstacles in the way of a European performance in 
America, they will modify their disappointment and 
find good words for what has really heen accomplish- 
ed. It is obvious that some operas are almost be- 
yond thorough performance in this country, since 
their requirements are so great and numerous,—:he 
revival of even one often being accounted enough to 
give the character to an entire London season.— 
Among these may be placed “Robert le Diable,” of 
which Mr. Grau has given two performances, and 
which will be repeated once more this evening, in 
consequence of the great sensation which it has ex- 
cited. We sketched briefly on Friday the elements 
which enter into the composition of this massive 
work, and intimated that so vast a range of emotion 
and action, involving both human and supernatural 
beings as participants therein, having tasked to the 
fullest extent the genius of a master-mind, demanded 
for proper expression the amplest resources of the 
lyrie stage. The band must intone the speech of 
winds and storms, and fitly accompany dire events, 
blaring hollowly of subterranean terrors and ghastly 
revels, and not alone aid in interpreting the simple 
or the strong things of common story. The chorus 
must bear a part with them, besides giving life to the 
brighter incidents, and the stage should be peopled 
with unearthly forms, gliding to weird measures, in 
the glare or the glimmer of unnatural lights. And 
through all this such actors as the tale describes must 
move, unerringly fulfilling their duty and destiny. 
That Mr. Grau could not give all this in its mys- 
tical impressiveness, is clear ; but he gave much, and 
that so well, that we felt he had earned the right to 
sit in his box, gazing complacently now at the ad- 
mirable performance of the stage, and now at the 
immense audience whose interest did not flag during 
the long evening. The orchestra did justly by their 
music, except when those insatiate inflaters of trom- 
bones would drown all other instruments with an 
awful explosion “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” The best of the choruses are for male 
voices, and as usual they are capitally sung; when 
the females chimed in, the music went poorly, al- 
though perhaps the effect of the “Demone fatali” was 
increased by the persistent evasion of the pitch by 
the sopranos. Of the principal parts, Vertram un- 
doubhtedly attracts most attention, as does Mephisto- 
pheles in “Faust,” and therefore first claims our no- 
tice. Signor Susini looked repulsive enough, but his 
impersonation was not upon the whole equal to 
Formes’s, although it was fine and at certain mo- 
ments rose to areal grandeur, as in the scene with 
Alice, after the passage beginning “7rionfo bramato;” 
the preceding sentences, especially ‘‘ Cara Alice, 
perché mesta’’ and “ma vient qua,” lack the assumed 
tenderness which they should have, while the devilish 
cunning which Formes constantly manifested was al- 
most wholly wanting. In a word, in Susini’s Bertram 
the human shape often cloaks the fiendish nature 
too closely ; while on the other hand Formes some- 
times obtruded the demon so palpably that it was a 
wonder how anybody could have been deluded by 
him. Sig. Brignoli’s Robert was remarkable: he 
sing with continuous energy and even with dramatic 
expression, giving a fine finish to the favorite ‘Sorte 
amica ;” he almost acted, too, and did not suffer his 
bright attire to atone for a dull behavior as he some- 
times does. Alice is not a good part for Madame 
Lorini, to act but she sang it beautifully, and al- 
thongh less rewarded with applause than M’lle. 
Cordier, she deserved much more. She gave “ Vanne, 
disse, al figlio” feelingly, and her artistic use of the 
tremolando in “Nel lasciar la Normandia” as well as 
in the recitative “Ah, non m’inganno,” etc., was a 
lesson full of profit to the foolish singers who waste 
this effect and spoil their style by bestowing it upon 
every phrase. M’lle. Cordier was an acceptable /sa- 
bella ; in action a triflle cool, not singing ‘Roberto, tu 
che adoro” so well as her first aria, and looking the 
princess well. J?ambaldo is not a long part, but it is 
an excellent one; it is good enongh for a first tenor, 
Herr Hartmann did his best, and improved upon his 
singing in “The Jewess,” but “/Jtegnava un tempo” 
and the duo with Bertram were not up to the mark, 
although their action was spirited. The concerted 
pieces went smoothly, and the great trio “Zo sguardo 
immobile” was given splendidly. M’lle. Ravel appear- 
ed as the spirit Elen, and executed a pas seul which 





was more like the contortions of Signor Monteverdi 
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than the writhing movements of a flitting ghost. 
However, the audience liked it, and Signor Brignoli 
was made at once miserable and ridiculous by the 
absurd share which he was forced to take in her evo- 
lutions. 





Palestrina. 
(From ‘ Reminiscences of Life in the Old World,” by 
Klausner.) 

It is not the sweetest wine, nor the delicate and 
delicious morsels, that are always enjoyed the most, 
or that give the most wholesome and lasting nourish- 
ment. ‘The effect upon the palate may be agreeable 
for the moment, and all the good of the food end 
with this. ‘The same rule holds with regard to our 
taste and enjoyment of the arts in general, but espe- 
cially of music. In this, too, we learn by experience 
that there are pleasures for the fancy, and satisfying 
nourishment for the soul. The former naturally 
attract us at first, but at length we become sated with 
delicacies, and long for something refreshing and in- 
vigorating. 

There is a kind of music performed in Italy, 
which can only properly be heard and appreciated in 
Italy ; which indeed I found to be of a grade quite 
beyond my powers of appreciation; something to 
which my taste was yet to be educated. I refer to 
the music of the church, that is, what belongs pecu- 
liarly to the Church of Rome, and which is perform- 
ed on great festivals, principally in St. Peter’s and 
in the Capella Sistina. This can hardly bear the 
name of Italian music, since much of it has proba- 
bly been handed down for ages, even from the ancient 
Jewish church; and that of Palestrina, to which I 
particularly refer, is of so remote a period as at least 
to be distinguished from what we now understand 
by the Italian school. In this music of Palestrina I 
found myself an entire novice. How often have I 
stood in the Capella Sistina, or walked about the 
great aisles of St. Peter's, and listened to those 
strange, solemn harmonies! They were always un- 
accompanied,—and I shall never cease to wonder at 
the precision of tune and time with which the large 
choirs struck upon one of those passages and follow- 
ed the labyrinthine composition, each voice as it 
were taking its own way with no assistance from an- 
other, and, like a great organ guided by the player’s 
hand, resolved finally into a Jong, full, beautiful 
chord, falling upon the listening soul like a bene- 
diction after an anxious, tearful prayer. I listened 
to those strains in wonder. My mind was confused 
in trying to find method and design, to distinguish 
key and measure, to follow in thonght the strange 
composition,—an_ utterly useless effort. Neverthe- 
less the music touches my soul with peculiar power, 
and there was about it something, either in the un- 
natural voices of the choristers, or in the composi- 
tion itself, that gave to it a spiritual character, that 
suggested to me the thought of such music in heaven ; 
something indeed lifting the soul, while it ever re 
mained beyond the mind’s comprehension : some- 
thing which invested it with a singular charm, caus- 
ing me to linger and listen, when I could hardly say 
for what, unless it were to hear the beautiful harmo- 
nious chord into which the wandering voices re- 
solved. / 

But strange as it seemed to me then, incomprehen- 
sible, often indeed unmusical as it fell upon my ear, 
it yet produced its effect, and where I little expected, 
revealed itself in a clearer light, in all its wonderful 
power and beauty. Some months after 1 had left 
Italy a band of musicians came from Stuttgart and 
gave an instrumental concert of sacred music in the 
old church of St. George at Tiibingen. The musi 
cians stood in the choir of the church among the 
sculptured tombs of the ancient knights and dukes, 
and in the light of the beautiful colored windows.— 
The effect of the sound in the large church could not 
have been finer, and the musicians played with the 
most admirable taste and accuracy. The second 
piece on the programme was a prayer by Palestrina. 
As the deep, mellow-toned cornets took up their var- 
ious parts, and wandered as it were through the same 
old labyrinthine ways, my soul was suffused with the 
blissful feeling enkindled by that music alone. I 
was again in Rome, in the great nave of St. Peter’s, 
and the robed choristers were singing once more their 
sacred strains. No words were needed. Each note 
bore a burden of meaning from those depths of the 
soul which lie deeper than language. The music 
was no longer confused and discordant. It was all 
clear, sweet, and full of a holy Presence. It was 
then that for the first time I felt the greatness of 
Palestrina.— New Jerusalem Messenger. 





The Vagaries of Musical Criticism. 
(From an English Journal.) 
... We fear, then, it is to the want of the requisite 
ability to write otherwise, that we must attribute the 





continuous commonplace and ad nauseam doses of flat- 
tery dispensed by certain critics to tragedians, come- 
dians and comediennes, dancers, niggers, and acro- 
bats ; but, far above all, to Italian opera artists, from 
their greatest stars to every little pretentious glim- 
merer—provided only he, she, or it be foreign, and 
attached to the Italian troupe. It would be easy to 
prove this assertion by reference to the files of the 
papers in which those notices have appeared from 
year to year—one unvarying style of ever-recurring 
epithets and platitudes—nothing described clearly or 
precisely. The voice is never named but as an 
“organ ;” the word song is quite below adoption by 
these grandiloqnent writers, but we have in its stead, 
vocal morceaux; the plain, intelligible shake is 
Jioriture; the singing itself is made “rendering ;” 
aid the general effect is shadowed forth as the tout 
ensemble, We must not be guilty of an injustice, by 
the suppression of other of their pet phrases, because 
by so doing we should deprive the gentlemen afore- 
said of the benefit of their seeming scholarship ; 
therefore we adjoin the words aplomh, role, nuances, 
cantatrice, empressement, verve ,and dénouement, though 
we take leave modestly to suggest that these “items” 
are rather liberally diffused in the notices of which 
we have made mention. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the application, use, and abuse of such 
terms is a much easier way of writing a critique, than 
that plain English and common sense reasons should 
be given for the opinions so oracularly propounded 
and published. Should want of ability be received 
as the canse of such indiscriminate praise, it would 
be some excuse for the writer, but none at all for the 
paper which allows its publication. If, on the other 
hand, ability be conceded to them, how does it hap- 
pen that nearly a// new comers appear in their judg- 
ment, equally great? Or, if a comparison be insti- 
tuted, it is for the purpose of still exalting the pre- 
sent (forthe time being) recipients of their lauda- 
tions above those immediately preceding them ; they 
have previously received the same unqualified-ap- 
proval, supposing no comparisons had been made in 
their case. In fact, that system reduces critique- 
writing to a very simple one indeed—namely, praise, 
praise, praise. What has originated such a vicious 
mode of writing, should neither of our assumptions 
he accepted as the true one? Has the manager or 
lessee, as the case may be, anything to do with it? 
We cannot think so; though, to be sure, a manager 
is open to praise, and is flattered occasionally, like 
other men in position. Have the artists? No, we 
should hope not; for that supposition would com- 
promise the dignity and independence of the press. 
Still, from whatever cause arising, we venture to in- 
sinnate that it should cease. It is cirenlated to im- 
pede the upward, onward course of performers, who 
are, after all, not so wholly blinded by vanity as to 
suppose that every part they play, every song they 
sing, is, in itself, perfect and complete. Again, why 
need they trouble their brains as to exaet readings, 
and careful scholarly interpretation of the text, when 
they are tolerably certain that no fault of theirs will 
be pointed out for correetion by those over-indulgent 
critics ? 

When the public is gravely assured that the sing- 
ing of one ballad gives sufficient proof of an intimate 
knowledge, in the singer, of the national characteris- 
tics of a whole people, amongst whom the singer had 
never before been, can the public rely on such an 
extravagant dictum ? Is such an assertion fair, even 
to the singer, who may thereby, and in consequence, 
take no further pains to acquire what (for the critic 
has said it) is already possessed by the artist ? 

Prominent performers cannot, with any truth, com- 
plain of the ill-nature of those gentlemen, whatever 
private opinion they may entertain of their capacity 
or sinecrity ; and although we would condemn, al- 
most as severely, indiscriminate censure as universal 
praise, vet it seems to us not impossible to observe a 
fair medium. Where that is not acted on we should 
prefer—of the two evils—that of censure, and for 
this reason: indiscriminate censure may induce, on 
the part of the person so censured, self examination, 
under the impression that something wrong in sing- 
ing, acting, or reading, called for correction, and the 
result might be improvement where none had been 
thought probable ; but, in the other extreme, vanity 
would set up the belief that no improvement was 
possible. And we think it will be admitted that 
the latter feeling invariably generates carelessness, 
and consequent deterioration, whether in actor, 
author, or singer. 

The “puff preliminary,” is a practice that should 
be, we conceive. wholly disallowed in newspapers. If 
the object of the puff be clever, or, as the bills would 
probably tell us, “eminent,” the eminent clearly does 
not require the introductory adulation. If,on the other 
hand, the eminent be undeserving of the epithet, 
then the puff is a “delusion, a mockery and a snare.” 
Yet, as a rule, the papers, in which the “preliminary” 





is allowed to appear, seldom have writers sharp 
enough to detect the total want of eminence in the 
eminent (as the fact frequently is), or, being sharp, 
have firmness sufficient to proclaim it to the public. 
Now, if the press is to be regarded as a public in- 
stractor—and it generally is—sarcly its pnprls should 
be told of errors where they exist, and so it would 
teach correctly those who look upon its published 
opinions on such matters as an authority. How 
gratifying it must be to some admittedly great artist, 
to find that he or she is possessed of an immortality 
of power, whether for song or recitation; and that 
the voice which thirty years ago enraptared (without 
flattery) all its hearers, has still (with gross flat- 
tery) the same “register,” the same calibre, timbre 
“breadth ” (whatever that means), and sweet- 
ness; that it can still pour forth the same “ unim- 
paired volume” of sound, whether in the cantabile, 
the bravura, the fioriture, or the ensemble! Now, may 
one seriously ask what is the aim of such misrepre- 
sentations, as we shall mildly call them? If the eom- 
pounders of adulation of that sort do it to please the 
person so written of, we think they miss their mark ; 

for the artist, now old, theatrically and operatically, 
cannot but regard with snspicion that flattery which, 
five-and-twenty years before, had truth for its foun- 
dation, and was no more then than well deserved 
praise. In addition, to take the ease of a student in 

music, fully competent to judge of the merits of a 
great sinzer, but to whom no opportunity had pre- 
vionsly presented itself of hearing the once unrivalled. 

Well, he goes to the theatre to hear the still “unim- 
paired one,” as he is told, and having heard, would 

he not natarally enough, think: “Ifyou are as great 

now as you ever were, your greatness appears to me 
incomprehensible.” ‘The injudiciousness of such 

overstrained and untrue commendation is the more 
apparent, when it shall be kno-vn that, perhaps, a 

few days before, a youthful prima donna had been 

characterized by the same writers, as literally and 

actually without parallel on the lyric stage of any 

country. Truly, if those public chroniclers had bet- 

ter memories, their statements would be a lite less 

extravagant, and their authority stand in less fear of 
question. 

We have purposely selected the musical depart- 
ment of the drama, as that in which the greatest 
quantity of undeserved byperbolical eulogy is most 
liberally administered, and also, as the one in which 
it should be more strongly reprobated than any other, 
for the reason that, music, artistically considered, is 
less generally understood by the many than other en- 
tertainments properly connected with theatres; con- 
sequently, the greater the necessity of informing the 
people traly and clearly upon the subject: instead of 
misleading them by wholesale commendation of 
every succeeding artist; and, in addition, mystifying 
them with a polyglot admixture of words and quo- 
tations, enongh to bewilder a professor of languages. 
In commenting on ordinary theatrical entertainments, 
those good natured, and, as we think, too easily sat- 
isfied critics, adopt a style something less inflated, 
not so glitteringly inlaid, and overlaid, too, with fine 
foreign phrases—a_ sort of verbal mosaic ; still, the 
overdose is apparent, whether applauding a “youth- 
ful but justly celebrated tragedian,” or “that highly 
successful and versatile comedian ;” the simple truth 
being, perhaps, that the pair were of the average 
ability in their separate departments. 

To put implicit belief in all we are told respecting 
performances, the marvel would appear to be the 
possibility of finding a bad actor or singer; and yet, 
we dare affirm, the public knows that such individu- 
als are by no means rare birds ; although those ora- 
cles of whom we write, never do sce one on the stage 
or, at least, seeing they forget to advert to it. In 
conclusion, let us entertain the hope that the views 
we have put forward shall not be attributed to a de- 
sire to find fault, nor to a disposition towards hyper- 
criticism. We have endeavored, not without hesi- 
tancy, to point out what, in onr judgment, appear to 
be serious errors and faults in the class of writers to 
which attention has been chiefly directed. We have 
no object to attain, that could by possibility, be 
deemed personal to ourselves or others. We war 
against the system, and have no motive but that of 
suggesting the correcting, as we bold, an abuse of 
the aim and end to which all theatrieal notices should 
tend; namely, public information and instruction.— 
And, as theatres may be regarded in these times as 
institutions, in these kingdoms, so it is the more im- 
perative that certain matters connected with them 
should be treated of truly and impartially ; and, 
therefore, every writer, undertaking to criticize, should 
do so with proper discrimination, dispensing with 
even measure praise or dispraise, as the occasion may 
demand, his notice being accompanied by reasons for 
his opinions. Were this done, then his readers could, 
with more chance of improvement, discuss those 
reasons, and agree with or reject them, than when 
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Chopin’s Waltzes. 
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merely told that “Mr. Buskin Bore, as Hamlet, was 
sublime, and acted with his usual ability,” or, that 
“Miss Penelope Peahen, as Ophelia, was quite up to 
the mark, sang with her accustomed dulcet tones, 
and was accorded an amount of cheers never before 
witnessed within the walls of a theatre !” 





A Draught for the Particular History of 
Phonics; or, the Doctrine of Sound 
and Hearing. 

(From Lorp Bacon’s ‘‘Sylva Sylvarum.” 
SECTION XX. 

(Concluded from page 316). 

OF THE RELATION AND DIFFERENCE BETWIXT 
LIGHT AND SOUND. 


1. Visible species seem to be emissions of the 
rays of light from the visible object, almost in the 
manner of odors, only that they are more incorpo- 
real ; but.audible species seem to participate more of 
local motion, like percussions or impressions made 
upon the air. So that, as all bodies appear to oper- 
ate two ways—viz., either by the communication of 
their natures, or by the impressions and signatures of 
their motions, the diffusion of visible species. seems 
to partake more of the former, and audible species of 
the latter. 2. The species of audibles seem to be 
more manifestly carried through the air than the spe- 
cies of visibles, as a contrary strong wind will not 
hinder the sight, though it does the hearing. 3. 
One difference betwixt visible and audible species is, 
above all others, very remarkable, as that whereon 
many smaller differences depend—viz., visibles are 
carried in right lines, and audibles in curves. Whence 
it is that visibles do not intermix and confound one 
another, as sounds do. And _ hence the solidity of 
bodies does not much hinder the sight, provided the 
bodies be clear, and the pores ina right line, as in 
glass, crystal, diamonds, water, &c., but a thin scarf 
or handerchief, though bodies nothing so near solid, 
hinder vision ; whilst such porous bodies do not much 
hinder the hearing, which solid bodies almost stop, 
or, at the least, weaken. Hence also small glasses 
suffice for the reflection of visibles, but greater spaces 
are required to the reverberation of audibles. 4. 
Visible objects are seen farther than sounds are 
heard—that is, in proportion to their magnitude ; for 
otherwise a great sound is heard farther than a small 
body can be seen. 5. Visibles generally require 
some distance between the object and the eye, but in 
audibles the nearer the sound is to the sensory the 
stronger it proves. But in this there may be a double 
error, the one because vision depends upon light, and 
any thing that touches the pupil of the eye all over, 
excludes the light. For I had it from a very ctedi- 
ble person who was himself cured of a cataract, that 
while the silver needle removed the film of the catar- 
act, be never saw anything more clear or perfect than 
that white needle; no doubt becase the needle was 
less than the pupil of the eye, and so eclipsed not the 
light from it. The other error may be because the 
object of sight strikes upon the pupil of the eye di- 
rectly without any interception, whereas the cavity of 
the ear keeps off the sound a little from the organ, so 
that there is some distance required in both. 6. Visi- 
bles are sooner carried to the sense than audibles, as 
appears in thunder and lightning, the flash and re- 
port of a gun, &. I conceive also that the species 
of audibles hang longer in the air than those of visi- 
bles; for although even visible species hang some 
time, as when rings are twirled round, they show like 
spheres ; and a fire-brand carried swiftly along leaves 
a train of light behind it, &c. ; yet sounds seem to 
remain much longer, becanse they are carried up and 
down with the winds; and because the distance of 
the time is great betwixt the flash of a cannon seen 
and its report heard, twenty miles off. 7 There are 
no objects found so odious aud ungrateful to the 
sense in visibles asin audibles; for odious sights 
rather displease, as they excite the memury of odi- 
ous things, than by the immediase object itself. 
Whence such sights in pictures are not very disugree- 
able, but in audibles the filing of a saw is so offensive 
as to set the tceth on edge, and the ear is presently 
shocked at harsh discords in music. 8. In visibles, 
if you come suddenly out of great light into the 
dark, or out of the dark into a glaring light, the eye 
is dazzled for a time, and the sight confused ; but 
whether there is any such effect after great sounds, or 
after a deep silence, should be inquired. ’Tis an old 
tradition, that those who dwell near the cataracts of 
the Nile are deaf; but we find no such effect in engi- 
neers, millers, and those that live upon bridges. 9. 
It seems the impression of color is so weak, as not 
to operate but by a cone of direct rays, or right lines 
whereof the basis is the object, and the vertical point 
in the eye, whence there is corradiation and conjunc- 





tion of beams ; and these beams so sent forth are not 
sufficient to prodnce the like borrowed, or secondary 
beams, without reflection ; for the beams pass and 
give little tincture to the air (adjacent, otherwise we 
should see colors out of.a right line. But though 
this happens in colors, it is not so in the body of 
light; for when there is a screen between the candle 
and the eve, yet the light passes the paper; for ex- 
ample, when a person is writing by candle-light, so 
that the light isseen where the body of the flame is 
not seen, and where any color would not be seen that 
was placed where the body of the flame is. I judge 
that sound is of this latter nature, for when two per- 
sons converse with a wall betwixt them, the voice is 
not, perhaps, only the original sound which passes in 
an arch-line ; but the sound that passes above the 
wall, in a right line, may produce the like motion 
round about it, as the first did, though weaker. 


SECTION XXI. 


OF THE SYMPATITY, OR ANTIPATHY, OF SOUNDS 
WITH ONE ANOTHER. 


All concords and discords of music may be aptly 
called the sympathies and antipathies of sounds ; so 
in that music termed broken, or consort-music, some 
consorts of instruments are sweeter than others—a 
thing not hitherto sufficiently observed. Thus the 
Trish harp and the hase viol consort well; so do the 
recorder and stringed instruments ; organs- and the 
voice, &c.; but virginals and the lute, the Welch 
harp and Irish harp, or the voice and pipes alone, 
agree not so well. But for the melioration of music, 
with regard to exquisite consorts, there is much mat- 
ter left for trial and enquiry. 

’Tis a common observation that if a lute or viol 
be laid upon its back, with a small straw upon one of 
the strings, and another lute, or viol, be laid by it, 
and the unison to the former string be struck in the 
latter, it will make that string move, as appears both 
directly to the eye, and by the effect of making the 
straw fall off. And the like happens if the diapason 
or eighth to that string, be struck, either in the same 
lute or viol, or in others lying by; but in none of 
these is there any report of sound to be discovered, 
but only motion. It has been advised that a viol 
should have a set of wire-strings below, as close to 
the belly as a lute, and then the gut-strings mounted 
upon a bridge, asin ordinary viols, so that by this 
means the upper strings being struck, should make 
the lower resound by sympathy, and thus meliorate 
the music. If this succeed, sympathy will appear to 
operate as well by the report of sound as by motion. 
But this device I conceive of no use, because the 
upper strings, which are stopped in great variety, 
cannot maintain a diapason-with the lower, which 
are never stopped ; but if it has any advantage it 
must be seen in instruments that have no stops, as 
virginals and harps, wherein trial may be made of 
two rows of strings, distant the one from the other. 

The experiments of sympathy may, perhaps, be 
transferred from stringed instruments to others; as, 
if there were two bells in unison in one steeple, to 
try whether striking the one would move the other, 
more than if it were a different cord ; and so in pipes 
of equal bore and sound, to try whether a light straw 
or feather would move in one pipe, when the other 
is blown in unison with it. 

It seems both to the ear and eye that the instru- 
ment of sense has a similitude or sympathy with that 
which gives reflection ; thus the pupil of the eye is 
like crystal, glass, or water; and the ear, a sinous 
cavity, with a hard bone, to stop and reverberate the 
sound, like the places of echo. 


SECTION XXII. 


OF THE MEANS OF HINDERING, OR IMPROVING 
THE HEARING. 


When aman yawns he cannot hear so well, the 
membrane of the ear being then extended, so as 
rather to repel the sound than attract it. We hear 
better when we hold our breath than otherwise, 
whence, in all listening, men hold their breath ; for 
in all expiration the motion is outwards, and there- 
fore rather drives away the voice than draws it in. 
Besides, in all labor that requires strength we hold 
the breath, and listening after any sound that is heard 
with difficulty seems a kind of labor. 

Let it be tried, for a help to hearing, to make an 
instrument like a funnel, the length of six inches or 
more, the narrow part whereof may fit the hole of 
the ear, and the broader end swell much larger, like 
a bell. Let the narrow end of it be applied close to 
the ear, and observe whether a sound will not be 
heard distinctly ata greater distance than without 
this instrument. I have been told that in Spain they 
use an instrument which, applied to the ear, helps 
those that are thick of hearing. 

Though the lips be shut close, there is a murmur 





yielded by the roof of the mouth, as in dumb men ; 
»ut if the nostrils are likewise stopped, no such mur- 
can be made, unless in the bottom of the palate 
towards the throat. Whence it appears that a sound 
in the mouth, oxcept such as that just mentioned, 
passes from the palate through the nostrils, if the 
mouth be stopped. = 


SECTION XXIII. 
THE SPIRITUAL AND FINE NATURE OF SOUNDS. 


The fepercussiou of sounds, which we call echo, is 
a great argument of their spiritual nature, for if it 
were corporeal, the repercussion should be caused in 
the same manner, and by the like instruments, as the 
original sound ; but we see what a number of exquis- 
ite instruments must concur in speaking ; whereas 
there is no such thing concerned in the returning of 
words, but only a plain stop and repercussion. 

The requisite differences of articulate sounds car- 
ried along in the air, show that they cannot be signa- 
tures or impressions inthe air; for though seals make 
excellent impressions, and thongh ‘sounds in their 
first generation may be conceived as impressed, yet 
the propagation and continuance of them, without 
any new sealing, shows them not to be impressed. 

All sounds are suddenly made, and suddenly per- 
ish ; but neither this, nor the exquisite differences of 
them, is so wonderful, because the quaverings and 
warblings in lutes and pipes are as quick; and the 
tongue, though but a gross instrument, makes no 
fewer motions in speech than there are letters in all 
the words it utters. But that sounds should be so 
speedily generated, and carried so far every way, in 
so short a time, is more surprising. For example, 
if a man speak aloud in the middle of a field, he may 
be heard a furlong round him, and that in articulate 
sounds, entire, in every little portion of the air, and 
all this shall be done in less than a minute. 

The sudden generation and destruction of sounds 
must proceed from hence, either that the air suffers 
some force by sound, and then restores itself, as water 
does, or that the air readily imbibes the sound as 
grateful, but cannot maintain it ; for the air seems to 
have a secret appetite of receiving sound at first, but 
then other gross and more material qualities present- 
ly suffocate it, like a flame, which is suddenly gener- 
ated, but instantly extinguished, by the enmity of the 
air, or other ambient bodies. 

Sounds in general are divided into—1, musical 
and immusical; 2, trebler and bass; 3, flat and 
sharp ; 4, soft and loud ; 4, external and internal ; 6, 
clear, harsh, and purling; and 7, articulate and in- 
articulate. 

We have taken some pains in this inquiry about 
sound, not only because it is a secret and incorporeal 
quality in nature, but because we were willing, in our 
first attempt towards a just natural and experimental 
history, to give an example of a tolerably exact in- 
quiry, intending to do the like in another article or 
two ; being desirous that men should thoroughly per- 
ceive what a severe and rigid thing every true inquiry 
into nature must necessarily be, and hence accustom 
themselves to enlarge their minds by the light of par- 
ticulars to the ample measure of the universe, and 
not contract the universe to the narrow measure of 
their own minds. 

If farther directions be wanted for the conduct of 
inquirers, the reader may find them in the second 
part of the “ Novum Organum.” 





Moritz Hauptmann. 


(A Memorial, written for the f his 
birthday, October 13, 1862, by Oscar Peut.*) 


(From the Musical Review and World.) 
Tsanslated by Fanny M. Rarmonp. 

On the 13th of October, 1792, a son was horn in 
Dresden to the Oberland architect Hauptmann, and 
whom they christened Moritz. In the corner house 
of Frauen and Schumacher streets stood the cradle 
of little Moritz, over which Polhymnia a 
sometimes kept watch, as the child’s musical instinct 
began to develop early; these were in no wise op- 
posed by his truly kind father, but, on the contrary, 
encouraged, and further aided by instruction in vio- 
lin playing. But yet his father insisted on a careful 
study of classical literature and science, well know- 
iug that success in life is best attained by the help of 
a liberal cultivation. And so the boy, and after- 
wards the youth, zealously studied mathematics, the 
natural sciences, design, and languages. But in his 
19th year, his love of, and vocation for music be- 
came of so decided a character, that the architect 
determined to favor his son’s wish to become a musi- 
cian. In 1811, Moritz Hauptmann went to Spohr 
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* Some portions of this interesting pamphlet are intention- 
ally omitted, as being less of general, than of merely local 
importance. 
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in Gotha (where Spohr was installed as concertmas- 
ter from 1805 to 1813), and there became an excel- 
lent violin player. Spohr also gave him lessons in 
composition, and here the subsequent friendship of 
the two composers seems to have commenced. After 
a year’s study, Hauptmann was entered as violinist 
in the court chapel, but he can scarcely have held 
this position for a year, since he took up his resi- 
dence for five months in Vienna, in 1813, as a mem- 
ber of the theatrical orchestra. Here he again went 
back to Dresden, from which place he was called to 
Russia in 1815, as music-master in the house of 
prince Repuin, A life of change in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Pultawa, and Odessa must have had con- 
siderable influence on the young man’s spirit. His 
residence in South Russia, especially, must have 
been of the greatest consequence to his general edu- 
cation; for here, where little good music was heard, 
and none talked of, he became again interested in 
scientific studies ; what he had learned in childhood 
helped him to mature his knowledge. His mathe- 
matical skill induced him to undertake many success- 
ful enterprises in the mathematical domain, and he 
was very useful as a surveyor, and in demonstrating 
difficult problems, while mathematics assisted him 
to musical combinations. Composition was at that 
time not always sleeping within him ; among other 
things. he wrote, at the desire of a friend, a divertisse- 
ment for violin and guitar. In the year 1820, af- 
ter having breathed Russian air for five years, the ar- 
list returned to Dresden, and lived there for two years 
as a private citizen. 

In 1822, he was invited to Cassel as a violin 
player, and in that city, the friendly relations be- 
tween him and Spohr became closer. Spohr recom- 
mended pupils to him, who wished to perfect them. 
selves in theory and composition (Buschmann for 
example) and Spohr says in his biography, that 
Hauptmann discovered a “remarkable ability’ for 
such teaching. Our master’s own talent for compo- 
sition here developed itself to a high degree. We 
read, in Spohr’s biography, that on his 50th birth- 
day, the 5th of April, 1834, in the honse of his son- 
in-law, Rahn, a cantata by Hauptmann was pro- 
duced. Hauptmann also worked at an opera, “The 
Sailor,” that was snbsequently brought out, and 
which four composers, Spohr, Hauptmann, Balde- 
wein, and Grenzebach, had undertaken to write. 
Already a member of the well-known Cecilia Society, 
he was elected an honcrary member of the society 
of Holland for the promotion of music, during his 
residence in Cassel Here his opera “Matilda” was 
twice performed with some success. Our master 
then undertook a journey to Italy and France. After 
a short stay in Paris, to which city he made a visit of 
recreation in the summer of 1842, with his wife (Sa- 
sette Hummel, danghter of Hummel, Director of the 
Academy in Cassel, married Hauptmann on the 
27th November, 1841), he found, on his return to 
Cassel, that he had been chosen Cantor and Music 
director of the famous Thomas school in Leipsie 
Spohr, returned from Carlsbad, was painfully 
moved by the news of the approaching departure of 
his friend Hauptmann. We are told in his biogra- 
phy : “ Although he was heartily pleased to see his 
friend exchange his place in the Cassel court chapel 
for one so much more honorable and advantageous, 
yet a feeling of melancholy overcame this pleasure, 
in the reflection that he was about to lose one who 
had stood very near to him, as friend and artist, for 
twenty years.” As IIauptmann had been an ener- 
getic and honored member of the Cecilia Society, at 
Spobr’s suggestion, a parting festival was gotten up 
for him, the musical portion of which consisted for 
the most part of Hauptmann’s own compositions. 
But as Spohr wished to contribute at least one piece 
with special reference to a jubilee, he selected the 
lovely cantata which he had formerly composed for 
the golden wedding of his parents, which, with an 
appropriate text written for it, was listened to with 
the deeper interest, because Spohr himself accompa- 
nied the obligato violin part at the piano. 

Hauptmann was now Cantor at the Thomas 
school. His entrance, on the 12th of September, 
1842, gave the then Rector Staulbaum an opportu- 
nity to deliver an inaugural address, at the usual 
party festival of the Thomas school, Decsmber 31, 
1842, “On the connection between the musical edu- 
cation of youth, and the general aims of the Gymna- 
sium, with biographical notices of the Thomas school 
in Leipzig,” and which contained much valuable and 
trastworthy information. What Hauptmann accom- 
plished in Leipzig, not only as Cantor of the 
Thomas school, but also since the foundation of the 
Conservatory, in 1843, as teacher in that institution, 
has already been recognized ; but a slight notice of 
his services will not be out of place here, if it only 
recalls to the memory of some what they heard long 
ago. Above all, we should not forget the perform- 




















ances that took place under his directions sometimes 
in the Thomas cburch, sometimes in the Gewand- 
haus. For example, in May, 1847, he directed the 
performance of Mozart’s Requiem in the Gewand- 
haus. In the church, his wife often appeared as a 
solo singer. What he accomplished at this time as 
a composer, will be found in the accompanying list of 
his works, the greatest part of which appeared at 
Leipzig. Of his great Mass in G minor. with instra- 
mental accompaniment (opus 30), with which he 
made his public entrance into office, on the 2d Octo- 
ber, 1842, the Allgemeine Missik Zeitnng said, that 
it “strengthened and widened the great respect with 
which he was received, and of which many public 
proofs were given him on his first arrival;” and 
further, “so thoroughly excellent a work as this 
Mass, one so rich in invention, so masterly and taste- 
ful in the working out, could only have been written 
ont by an artist of the highest rank. It is our firm 
conviction that we have gained such a one in Herr 
Hauptmann, and it is our hope that he may be an 
effective coadjutor in our fresh and active musical 
life.” 

Here he was elected an honorary member of seve- 


| ral distinguished societies, and after the publication 


of his theoretical work, “The nature of harmony 
and metrics,” in the summer of 1857, the University 
of Gottingen conferred on him the degrees of honor 
ary doctor of philosophy and the liberal arts. May 
the excellent master long continue to accomplish 
what we still find him doing, as an energetic grey- 
beard, who to-day celebrates his 70th birthday, and 
his 50th artist jubilee, since he was installed at Dres- 
den as a musician in 1812. 
¥ * * 

We often find deep religious sentiment to he the 
very pulse of musical creative power. As with Bach 
and Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, religion was a 
principal element of musical inspiration, so, in Mor- 
itz Hauptmann, we find manly faith in God a pre- 
dominating quality, and one which spurred him to 
express himself in the purest and noblest style of 
which he was capable. : 

The belief that all good men have an equal right 
to the expression of their feelings, is clearly and 
finely spoken out by Hauptmann in all his poly- 
phonic subjects. Every voice has a life of its own, 
and, regarded independently of the whole, makes, in 
form and contents, a round, melodic picture of itself; 
while yet assisting to perfect the harmonie whole. 

No one of that day carried out, better than our 
excellent master, the idea that “the melody of a pol- 
yphonic subject should not merely rest on its harmo- 
nic basis, but must also move in codperation with 
other melodies of equal value with itself.” Through 
the study of the old Ttalians, Handel, Sebastian 
Bach, and other lofty musical spirits, he attained a 
perfect technical dexterity, and the power of express- 
ing noble fecling in so noble a manner, that his 
works will he to his contemporaries and to posterity 
asource of pure pleasure, edification, and valuable 
instruction. 

(To be continued). 
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Concert Review. 

HANDEL AND Haypn Socrrtry.—Mendels- 
sohn’s magnificent Oratorio “ Elijah” is a work 
which grows in interest, alike with public and 
with cultivated musicians, the more that it is 
heard and studied. Familiar as it has become, 
one always findsin it newtraits of beauty, or of 
grandeur, or of fine and deep significance. And 
indeed it is only after a considerable acquaint- 
ance that one learns to feel its consistent progress 
and unfolding, its perfect unity and completeness 
asa whole. The only pity is that it, like every 
oratorio, is too long, so that some of its last and 
grandest portions are apt to fall upon nerves and 
senses somewhat dulled and wearied. Yet a 
good performance of so great awork makes a 


great occasion, and taking strong hold of our 
sympathies, holds them a long spell, creating as it 
were a thirst which is not quenched so long as a 
drop remains. The Society have done well 
therefore to select * Elijah” for a revival of the 


” 





flagging interest in Oratorios. The splendid au- 
dience, crowding the Music Hall, was worthy of 
so fine an undertaking. The artistic success, too, 
was worthy of such an audience. 

The selection of solo singers proyed as fortu- 
nate as we had anticipated. To be sure, we 
ean scarcely hope to find a man to answer 
to our ideal of Elijah, one who in weight of voice 
and dignity of person shall be to us the grand 
old prophet. Mr. Weiss in England, Formes, as 
we have heard him here, only approach to it. 
But Mr. Rupo.rusen, without the ponderous 
bass or the impressive presence of either of them» 
has certainly rich, solid, musical tones, well under 
control, and a good conscientious and appropri- 
ate delivery, never feeble nor offensive. We 
count ourselves happy to have had the noble 
music of so difficult a part so well filled out. He 
had evidently studied it carefully and with ap- 
preciation. The declamatory sentences were 
good; but the more tender, prayer-ful passages, 
like: It is enough, were better. But the tough 
iron energy of, Zs not His word like a fire and like 
a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?, de- 
mands the rarest power of voice. 

Next in importance to the part of Elijah are 
the principal soprano airs and _recitatives, which 
also found worthy presentment in the highly cul- 
tivated voice, the pure and noble style, and well- 
conceived expression of Mme. GUERRABELLA. 
It is true we liked her better in Italian music ; it 
is true her voice souuds somewhat worn and thin 
in parts; but for the most part it is musical and 
clear and telling, capable of much dramatic ex- 
pression ; she has the art of sustaining, swelling, 
diminishing and shading a tone in a high degree ; 
her rendering is always dignified, and her con- 
ception good, her feeling of the music genuine. 
There was a chaste abstinence from ornament ; 
at the most a_ few finale trills, which were exe- 
cuted in a noble and impressive style. It would 
be unfair to expect of her the force and splendor, 
of the Lind voice in such passages as Thus saith 
the Lord (after Hear ye, Israel), and Holy, holy, 
in the quartet of angels; but they were made 
really effective ; the clear, high sentences of the 
Youth (before the Rain chorus) were decidedly 
so. The whole manner and presence of Mme. 
Guerrabella was interesting and in keeping with 
the music, which she seemed to approach with an 
unfeigned respect, and to enter heartily into its 
spirit. 

One cannot help thinking that Miss Houston 
with a proper education, might have made a very 
superior, possibly a great singer. She has a great 
voice in respect of power, and very musical and 
pure in quality; but what is more, she seems to 
have the instincts, the innate dramatic fire, 
the magnetic quality of a singer that should 
thrill the heart of an audience. These betray 
themselves unexpectedly in here and there a 
passage. We had one instance in the “ Jubilee 
Concert,” in the bright soprano sentence: The 
night is departing (in the Hymn of Praise). This 
time we had another in the splendid, thrilling 
manner in which she struck the high tone in the 
last sentence of the Queen’s denunciation of 
Elijah: Do unto nim as he hath done. It was 
more than a bright flash of sound; you felt a 
poetic force in it; a talent which might perhaps 
adequately render the climax of the heroine’s 
part in the prison scene of Fidelio, where she ex- 
claims: “I am his wife!” In the recitative near 
the end, in the quartets, and especially in the 
lovely duet (with Contralto): Zion spreadeth 
her hands, Miss Houston’s voice did excellent 
service. 
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Mrs. J. S. Cary, in respect of fresh, rich 
warmly colored beauty of voice (contralto), 
pleased perhaps more than any. <A voice of 
good, evenly developed power too. Her singing 
can hardly be called expressive ; but it is simple 
and unmarred by affectations. And the lovely 
airs: Woe, woe unto them that forsake IIim, and 
O rest in the Lord, had only to be sung simply, 
sweetly, and with such voice as hers, to make a 
beautiful and deep impression. The latter piece 
was encored. 

The Angel Trio: Lift thine eyes, was sung by 
the three above named ladies, holding the audi- 
ence in breathless silence. It seemed to us to be 
taken a little too slow, and we question the poli- 
cy of retarding a passage in it. The dramatic 
element should hardly enter at all into so etherial 
and impersonal a strain. 

Mr. CastLe, in the principal tenor parts, fully 
confirmed the good impression which he made in 
the “Messiah.” With a voice resembling in 
quality that of Sims Reeves, though of less 
power; and of course far less refined and 
strengthened and made flexible by art, and with 
evident earnestness of effort, he succeeded in 
bringing out much of the essential force and 
beauty of the music. The holy comfort of the 
air: [f with all your hearts, was well conveyed 
in his expressive rendering. It is a long time 
since we have had so much power and sweetness 
combined in a tenor voice in our Oratorios. We 
hope the ‘early and easy success of Mr. Castle 
will not, by keeping him in continual demand 
before publics, deprive him of the time and will for 
study, so essential to the preservation and im- 
provement of his gift. 

All of the principal artists took part in the 
Double Quartet, and several of them in the 
Quartets, which went as well as we remember to 
have heard them here. The choruses, every one 
of so marked a character, so individual, so full 
either of seraphic sweetness, or of inspiring 
grandeur, or of graphic imagery, were sung at 
least well enough to produce the essential impres- 
sion of the wonderful music; some of them admi- 
rably. Of course there is the usual allowance to 
be made for want of perfect balance of the parts 
and for timid taking up of passages on the part, 
of many of the voices, especially in the soprano. 
Considering the many obstacles which combine 
against all plans of rehearsal in this country, 
much had been achieved by Mr. Cant ZERRAUN 
in training his forces to the point of readiness to 
march, and march with unity, effectively, through 
such a work. ‘The orchestra was well up to the 
mark, and Mr. LANG supplied what helping force 
could come from the old organ buried in the 
recess. 

Every music-lover will rejoice that “ Elijah” 
is to be performed again to-morrow evening. 





OrcnestRAL Unron.—Last Wednesday’s was 
the fourteenth Afternoon Concert, and that it 
was a rich one it needs only the programme to 


show : 


1. Overture to “Oberon ”.........cceeeeeees ... Weber 
2. Concert Waltz—*‘Controversen.”............. Strauss 
8. Grand Symphony, No. 7,in A............. Beethoven 


1. Poco sostenuto—Vivace. 
2. Allegretto. 
Scherzo—A llegro. 
4. Finale, Allo con Brio. 
The Wanderer. Transcribed fur Orchestra.F. Schubert 
Introduction from the Opera, **Magic Fiute.”’. . Mozart 
Le Revail du Leoun—Fantasia Characteristique, by 
Kontzky 


err 


(First time in this country]. 





Italian Opera. 


The protracted season of six weeks (an unpreced- 
ented length for Boston, Manager Grav says in his 
card of thanks to the public), closes this afternoon. 

The principal event of the past week has been the 
performance of Tobert le Diable, three times in suc- 
cession, namely on Friday evening of last week, on 
Saturday afternoon and on Monday evening. It isa 
singular trait in our operatic public, that it will not 
bear to hear an opera, however good, repeated, ex- 
cept ata long interval of time. Roberto on the first 
night was crowded ; the most brilliant and enthusias- 
tic audience of the season. On Saturday the at- 
tendance dwindled ; on Monday it was played to a 
thin house. Now this is poor economy in the case of 
a work of such significance and sterling merit. 
Robert is still the freshest, most original and imagin- 
ative of Meyerbeer’s operas. It is in some respects 
a great work ; certainly a very elaborate one; and 
it seems mere waste and folly to get together the 
means for any sort of performance of it only once. 
To be understood, appreciated, learned, as the public 
may be said to have learned some more familiar 
works, it should be heard repeatedly ; and one would 
suppose the natural result of a first hearing, with its 
delight and wonder and somewhat of bewilderment, 
would be to make one eager fer a chance to hear it 
right over again until all should be clear. But not 
of that mood was our public. Would it have been 
otherwise had the performance, the cast of characters, 
mise en scéne, the orchestra and all been as complete 
and perfect as they are in Paris? We doubt. The 
performance to be sure was far from perfect ; but it 
was in many respects, nay as a whole, perhaps the 
best, at least the most important representation which 
this company have given here. The orchestra and 
chorus were increased, and did their work effectively, 
if we except the female chorus, and some braying of 
brass beyond all reason. There was the usual cut- 
ting up and transposing of the play, too, making the 
clue of the story difficult to hold to the uninitiated. 
BriGNovt, who was in fine voice, and exerted him- 
self as far as singing went, was more of a stick than 
usual in action, and in the resurrection scene, during 
the pas de fascination (danced by Mle. Marietta Ravel) 
was so awkward as to provoke a loud and general 
hilarity. Sustnr was fiercely enough got up, in 
black and red, for the fiend father, Bertram, and his 
ponderous voice told well; but it was by no means a 
very subtle impersonation, such as we have seen in 
Formes; nor did the voice sound out so solid and 
voluminous in the incantation and other places as 
one might expect. But he sings always well, and the 
music did not suffer on account of him. Herr 
HAakTMANN made a feeble and indifferent Rimbaldo, 
although he appeared to more advantage in it than 
in La Juive. 

It is highly to the credit of Mme. Loring, that in 
spite of such personal disadvantages for such a part 
as the beautiful and maiden-like one of Alice, she 
sang its music so charmingly and conceived and act- 
ed it so earnestly and truly. Alice, to our mind, is 
the finest of all Meyerbeer’s creations ; and all her 
music is original, quaint, beautiful and maiden-like. 
It was much that Mme. Lorini could give so much 
pleasure in a favorite part of Jenny Lind. Mlle. 
CorpDIER, too, won much praise in the part of the 
Princess Isabella. One thing may be said of Robert 
le Diable: it is always fortunate, when a performance 
is imperfect, or the singers not the best, that the 
music is good enough to fall back upon, and worth 
attention in itself. We wish we could say as much 
of Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” part of which we sat 
through a few nights before. (On another page will 
be found a fuller notice of Roberto from the Adver- 
tiser). 

Miss Kevioea, having recovered her voice, de- 
lighted a full house by her singing and graceful, 
lively action in the “Daughter of the Regiment” on 
Tuesday night. 

On Wednesday evening Sig. Brignort covered 
himself with laurels. It was his favorite role, in 
Donizetti’s Kavorita. Something has put our tenor 
on his mettle lately ; he exerts himself remarkably ; 
he becomes alive ; his voice has never sounded richer, 
manlier, sweeter ; and there was even pith and fervor 
in his action at times. Miss Morenst, also, for so 
young a singer, made a decided impression in the 
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part of Leonora. Her voice, commonly classed as 
a contralto, told to advantage in the upper register ; 
and she sang the difficult music with fluent execution 
and good expression. Her action was fair, if some- 
what timid ; and she has_ no offensive affectations 
or exaggerations. Wreaths and bouquets were 
showered down upon her. Signor Susint 
made a grand old) monk, and thundered out 
the excommunication most impressively. The 
King’s part was respectably filled by Sig. AMopIN, 
whose voice is not free from the tremo/o that affiicts so 
many baritones. He seems a conscientious and 
pains-taking artist. Orchestra and chorus were un- 
commonly good, and indeed the whole performance 
had life in it. 





Mr. ZeRRAAN offers us a fine programme for his 

fifth Philharmonic Concert to-night (the Jast but 
one). First the orchestra will play a quaint old 
Symphony, written in the days of the infancy of 
Symphony, but not the less interesting, by C. P. 
Emanuel Bach. We heard it several times in Berlin, 
always with pleasure; Mr, Zerrahn justly says of 
it: 
“This Symphony was written in 1776, by Carl 
Philip Emanuel Bach, second son of the great Se- 
bastian, and generally known as Bach of Berlin. He 
excelled in bold modulations and instrumentation, 
while his compositions were looked upon by Haydn 
as models. His principal desire was, that the music 
he wrote should touch the heart. ‘The present Sym- 
phony is not simply given as a novelty, but beeause, 
even at the present day, its ideas possess a wonderful 
degree of fieshness, notwithstanding the long lapse 
of time since it was originally written. It has re- 
cently been produced at the Gewandhaus Concerts in 
Leipsic, and at the Symphony Concerts in Berlin, 
with sueh remarkable success that it was again de- 
manded by the public at subsequent performances.” 

Next comes an Adagio for four violonceilos, by 

Lachner; and Mendelssohn’s eharming romantic 
overture, “ The fair Melusina,” closes the first 
part. 
The second part opens with Beethoyen’s great 
Concerto in E flat, to be played by Orro Dresgt, 
who made such effect with it in the Jubilee Coucert. 
The Bridal Procession from Lohengrin, and the Over- 
ture to Uriel Acosta, will conclude the entertain- 
ment. 

Pror. Cuitp’s Concert of “ War Songs”—with 
the Antigone chorus, &c., to be sung by the Harvard 
Musieal choir, uuder Mr. Paine’s direction, and inter- 
spersed with orchestral pieces, is postponed to next 
Saturday evening, at Chickering’s Hall. ‘The price 
of tickets is one dollar, and the object is to raise 
means to circulate the songs among our soldiers. 
-_-=S - - 

Mason & Hamuitn Capinet OrcGan.—The re- 
cent improvements introduced by Messrs. Mason and 
Hamlin into their Harmoniums, have increased won- 
derfully the popularity of instruments of this class. 
Admirers of true Organ Music, of sustained harmo- 
nies, are no longer confined to the asthmatic or weak- 
lunged Melodeon, or the noisy, ear-tearing reed organ. 
An instrument is now obtainable, which is much 
more under the control of the performer, is capable 
of producing the softest tones, and yet possesses 
many times the power of any melodeon. As the 
Mason and Hamlin instruments having these new 
improvements, (we may specify as particularly valu- 
ble the Automatic Swell) are sui generis, like those 
of no other maker. and since there are other instru- 
ments called Harmoniums without these excellencies, 
Messrs. Mason and Hamlin have adopted and copy- 
righted the name of “ Cabinet OrGan ” as their 
special trade mark. 

As we have said, the great advantages possessed 
by these Cabinet Organs make them very desirable 
for the drawing-room, and they are rapidly becoming 
a necessity for the family. ‘The low price at which 
they are afforded, brings them within the means of 
almost every household, and, as lovers of music, we 
welcome the popularity they have already attained.— 
N. Y. Musical Review. 





New York, Marcu 16.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety gave their fourth concert of the season, on the 
14th, under the direction of Mr. THropor: E1s- 
FELD. The programme was as follows : 

Symphony No. 4, in ©, op. 38 (‘‘Jupiter,”. .......Mozart 

1. Allegro Vivace 2. Andaute Cantabile. 
3. Minuetto, Allegretto. 4. Allegro Molto. 
Aria from ‘*The Creation,” ‘In native worth,” sung by 


EP PURI 6 oon spc ied esnsesccssescteteucits Ilaydo 
Concerto for the Piano, opus 25, in G minor (Mr. Wm. 
DORR dx cs pandnwaeetedad 440ddodecd +duks Mendelssobn 
1. Molto Allegro con fuoco, 2. Andante. 
3. Presto, Molto Allegro Vivace. 
Overture characteristique. “Faust”. .... Richard Wagner 
Reverie. Solo for Violoncello, composed and performed 
DPecceres eoccece see eeereeeseecees eoeeeee M. Borgner 
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Song ‘Adelaida,” sung by Mr. Perring...... Beethoven 


Solos for Piano. a. Impromptu, op. 36, F sharp major 
Chopin 


6. Tarentella d’apres Rossini. ..... Liszt 
William Saar. 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale. 
ort Sehumann 


1. Andante con moto... Allegro. 2. Scherzo. 


8. Finale, Molto Allegro Vivace. 

Mozart’s Symphony, undoubtedly his finest work 
in this form, and written at a time when he had pro- 
bably reached the highest point of his artistic and 
creative powers, is throughout an ode to joy, a glori- 
ous expression of those triumphant movements that 
more than recompense the artist for the sufferings 
almost inseparably linked with genius. Yet Mozart’s 
inspired joy is even more general than individual,— 
in it he forgets himseif ; this quality gives one charm 
to his creation, to rob it of another. It does not pas- 
sionately appeal to certain natures, as do most of the 
works of Beethoven, Schumann, and Schubert ; it 
speaks a language perhaps more generally under- 
stood. The enthusiastic jubilance of the Allegro; 
the quiet, reflective happiness of the Andante—a 
movement usually reserved for the expression of 
grief, melancholy, or longing, but which here is but 
sofily clouded by momentary remembrances of pain ; 
—the verve of the Minuet and Trio; the melodie 
charm, the contrapuntal art, the fine harmonization, 
the victorious playing with difficulties of the highest 
order—the rapture of a soul rejoicing in its own 
strength—of the great closing fugue, the whole is 
a hymn of gratitude for, and delight in, all that is 
best and sweetest in poor human life, although it may 
not reach the deepest and the highest in the life of 
exceptional genius. 

Schamann’s fine work, composed during a period 
when he was most occupied with instrumental writ- 
ing, we found clear in conception and execution, full 
of elegance and original strength, and masterly in 
the instrumentation. Especially beautiful is the 
Scherzo ; it is as though we sat in a gondola, the 
measured dip of the oars, and the soft gargle of the 
water, occasionally broken by the shooting past of 
other gondolas, each filled with its singers and or 
chestra. And in the rich and effective fugued finale, 
music reaches the highest point of poetically humor- 
ous jollity. 

“They would have thought, who heard the strain, 

They saw,in Tempe's vale her native maids 

Amid the festal-sonnding shades 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing ; 

Brown Exercise rejoice to hear ; 

And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear.” 

We failed to discover any charm in Wagner's 
“Faust” overture; the work is intended, we pre- 
sume, as © musical translation of the motto from 
Goethe’s drama, which Wagner prefixes to it— the 
God who dwells within my breast, can deeply move 
my inward soul; he sways all my powers, yet can- 
not move aught of the outward; and thus being is 
a load to me, death longed for, and life hated.” The 
overture sounded noisy and confused to us—not 
vague, for vagueness with method in its madness is 
a positively poetic quality—but unclear, and even 
trivial in idea, although the instrumentation, when 
not drowned in brass, is in parts fine. 

In place of Mr. Saar, who was prevented from 
playing by sudden illness, M’lle Camita Urso 
played, at short notice, the Andante and Rondo Russe, 
from De Beriot’s 2nd Concertino, and Vieuxtemps’ 
Fantasie Caprice in A, with all her own feminine 
grace and delicate finish. The pleasant surprise of 
her appearance was greeted with enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

Mr. Beroner’s Violoncello “Révérie” was a very 
agreeable variety in the programme. 

Mr. Perrine’s voice and style, pleasing enough 
in ballad music, are not sufficient to give effect to 
oratorio recitative, or such a song as “Adelaide.” 

The Philharmonic Society will next rehearse, for 
the last concert, under Mr. Cart BrrGMmany'’s di- 
rection, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, Gade’s over- 





ture “Reminiscences of Ossian,” and Berlioz’s Sym- 
phony “Les Francs Juges.” 

Maretzek’'s Italian troupe, at present occupying the 
Academy of Music, continues to gain in popularity. 
The new tenor, MazzouinI, especially, is creating 
quite a furore of admiration. ‘‘ Ernani” and “ La 
Traviata” have been given-since “ Trovatore ’’ and 
“Tl Ballo” (evviva Verdi !!) with Mdlle. Brignout 
as Violetta, in which part she made an agreeable im- 
pression. “Norma” will be sung to-night. It is 
said that Mdme. GuERRABELLA’s name has been 
added to the company. 

On next Satarday evening, Mr. Rosert Gorp- 
BECK will produce a new Symphony of his own 
composition, entitled, ‘‘ Victoria,”’ with the assistance 
of the Philharmonic orchestra, and the chorus of the 


German Liederkranz. : 
Ge SFI 
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Puitapertpnra, Marcu 12.—Master Isaac Rrce, 
the youthful pianist, whose very successful debut last 
winter was noticed in your columns, gave another 
Concert on Tuesday evening last, upon which occa- 
sion he was assisted by Mad. Jonannsen, Messrs. 
Cnas. Scumitz, FLAMMER, and Master CHARLES 
Roese. 

Master Rice’s playing bears evidence of careful 
practice under a competent teacher,— Mr. Cari 
Worrsonn. He has improved in many respects 
since his last appearance in public ; a more powerful 
touch, and greater facility of exeention being partic- 
ularly noticeable. It is rarely, indeed, that one hears 
the exquisite “Spring Song’? of Mendelssohn so 
appreciatively interpreted by one of such tender 
years; and in this there is an obvious improvement, 
that it is pleasant to applaud. With time and ex- 
perience, and the assistance of a preceptor like Mr. 
Wolfsohn, Master Rice cannot but occupy, at no 
distant date, a very high position among our resident 
piansits, 

To the other performers it is scarcely worth while 
to refer. Mad. Johannsen and Mr. Schmitz are too 
well and too favorably known to need any commen- 
dation on my part; Mad. J. does not, of course, sing 
as she once sang; my wonder is, that as a woman of 
five-and-forty summers, she can sing at all. 

Mr. Schmitz’s two solos, —a Concertina for ’Cello 
by Kummer, and an Adagio by Mozart, were both 
creditably rendered. Mr. Flammer essayed Prume’s 
“La Meélancolie,” which revived unmelancholy re- 
miniscences of a better performance of this very dif- 
ficult and proportionately beautiful solo, by an ama- 
teur friend, whose modesty as a musician is only to 
be compared to his merit in that respect ; and who, 
I am sure, would never have survived the mortifica- 
tion, if he had stood in Mr. Flammer’s place, and 
performed “ La Melancolie” only twice as well. A 
less ambitious solo is better suited to Mr. F’s present 
capacities. 

Master Charles Roese, son of our talented German 
Professor, made his first obeisance to the public, be- 
fore playing his part in a very brilliant duet, with 
Master Rice, for two pianos, in the shape of a large 
quantity of idea-less variations, major and minor, and 
in all the tempos, on that tolerably familiar air, ‘‘ O 
dolce concerto ;"” all by Herz, of course. Master 
Roese isa pupil of our amiable friend and artist, Mr. 
M. M. Warner. His performance evidenced talent 
talent in the youthful debutant, and faithful attention 
on the part of his preceptor. And it is not always 
permitted one to say that the accompaniments were 
played with discretion ; so, since my conscience coin 
cides upon this occasion, a good word must be said 
for Mr. Behrens, who is an artist, inasmuch as he is 
a good accompanist. MERCUTIO. 

[All very well for Master Rice, but is this all the 
music that Philadelphia has to tell of ? — Ep.] 








Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


I think of love and thee. J. L. Hatton. 
A pleasing song on a good subject. 

Lovely Lillie Dee. Song and Chorus. F. Wilson. 

25 

25 


55 


Hushed are the winds. H. von Benzon. 
I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep. H. von Benzon. 
H. von Benzon. 
Good music, and nicely arranged accompaniment. 


D. B. Worley. 


Song of the Spanish Orange girl. (La Naran- 
gera). Scochdopole. 


A fine Spanish song, with the original words, and 
aa English version. 


Tspeak not. I trace not. 


Kindly remember the loved ones. 25 


30 


Instrumental Music. 


Polka Mazurka. 
C. Faust, 25 


A very winning piece of three pages, the second 
page especially pretty. Likely to be very popular. 


Think of Me. Gedenke Mein. 


Der Freyschiitz. Beyer’s Repertoire. No. 57. 30 


The pieces of Beyer’s Repertoire constitute a very 
cornplete collection of the favorite airs of the best 
operas. No. 57 contains about half a dozen airs, well 
selected from the Freischiitz, commencing with the 
always beautiful prayer, and connected by modu- 
lations, in the customary manner. 


Pulaski Quadrille. Carl Faust of Breslau. 


An English publication says of Carl Faust: *‘For 
melody, thythm, and thoroughly dansant qualities, 
the productions of this composer excel anything that 
has been known in Europe since the days of Strauss. 
His compositions have accordingly met with an enthu- 
siastic reception throughout Germany.” 


J. H. Doppler. 


An easy and very sparkling production, with a light 
springy movement. To the teacher we say, give it as 
a treat to your pupil who has played the last lesson 
well. 


Elastic Springs Polka. 


Books. 


Complete. $3.50 
Abridged, 2.25 
Tenor Voice. 2.00 


Bassini’s ArT OF SINGING. 


« “e “ 


There are quite a number of methods for the voice 
in use, and some of them have excellent exercises and 
solfeggios; but Bassini's seems to excel the others in 
a plain, straight forward, easily comprehended set of 
directions to teachers and learners. The book is, more- 
over, highly praised by those who have made a thor- 
ough exam|nation of its contents. 





Music BY MatL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























